26o           FALKLAND AND HIS TIMES

On the following day the first pitched battle of the war was
fought at Kineton or Edgehill. The battle itself was con-
fused and the issue is generally described as doubtful, but
all the substantial advantage remained with the King. Essex
definitely failed to bar the Royalist advance on London and
withdrew to Warwick; the King marched on, captured
Lord Say's Castle of Broughton, induced the strong garrison
of Banbury to surrender, and on the 29th " found himself at
good ease at Oxford . . . the only city of England that he
could say was entirely at his devotion ". There he was re-
ceived by the University " to whom the integrity and fidelity
of that place is to be imputed with all joy and acclama-
tion as Apollo should be by the muses ".1

A word must be added as to Falkland's part in the
battle of Edgehill. There, as always, his conduct was
marked by reckless courage and tender humanity. "He
always," says Clarendon, "engaged his person in those troops
which he thought by the forwardness of the Commander to
be most like to be farthest engaged; and in all such en-
counters he had about him a cheerfulness and companion-
ableness without at all affecting the execution that was then
principally to be attended, in which he took no delight but
took pains to prevent it when it was not by resistance
necessary." Thus at Edgehill when he saw the enemy in
flight, "he was like to have incurred great peril by inter-
posing to save those who had thrown away their arms . . .
insomuch as a man might think he came into the field only
out of curiosity to see the face of danger and charity to
prevent the shedding of blood ".2 A further note of Claren-
don's suggests, however, that Falkland was by no means
devoid of military insight: " Though the King's horse
sustained no loss, and they who followed the enemy too far
yet returned before it was night, either the officers would not
1 c., iii., 279. 2C.that he had little conception of the forces opposed to
